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^^  1 


In  speaking  of  the  great  Prophets  of  Israel,  and  of  their 
special  work  in  their  nation's  life  and  religion,  Wellhausen 
says  that  "they  saved  faith  by  destroying  illusion."  The 
illusion  was  that  the  God  of  Israel  would  not  desert  his 
people  and  give  them  over  to  their  hostile  neighbours,  if 
only  they  redoubled  their  solemn  devotions  and  praise  of 
him;  while  the  Prophets  declared  that  Righteousness  is 
the  only  true  God,  and  that,  if  Israel  neglected  it,  the 
power  in  righteous  conduct  that  makes  for  national 
prosperity,  and  in  unrighteous  practices  for  national 
inefficiency,  would  work  woe  to  Israel  and  triumph  to 
her  enemies.  Wellhausen  declares  the  essence  of  this 
prophetic  faith  to  be  that  "  morality  is  that  for  the  sake 
of  which  all  other  things  exist ;  it  is  the  alone  essential 
thing  in  the  world.  It  is  no  postulate,  no  idea,  but  at 
once  a  necessity  and  a  fact— the  most  intensely  living  of 
personal  powers— Jehovah  the  God  of  Hosts.  In  wrath,  in 
ruin,  this  holy  reahty  makes  its  existence  known;  it  anni- 
hilates all  that  is  hollow  and  false." 

J     If  this  interpretation  be  true,  it  would  be  fair  not  only  to 
^describe  the  pecuUar  mission  of  an  Ethical  teacher  to-day 
Las  the  task    of  "saving  faith  by  destroying  illusion,"  but 
f  even  to  maintain  that  the  faith  he  is  to  save  is  essentially 
I    identical  with  that  which  inspired  Amos  and  Hosea,  and 
that  the  illusion  to  be  destroyed  is  none  other  than  the  old 
putting  of  trust  in  something  else  than  in  rightness  of  con- 
duct and  character. 

The  Great  Illusion  in  our  generation  is  that  a  belief  in  a 
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Personal  God,  in  Immortality,  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour,  in 
the  Trinity,  in  the  Bible,  in  the  Church,  in  the  Sacraments, 
is  necessary*  to  salvation  for  oneself  and  one's  family  and 
nation.  This  illusion  must  be  destroyed  in  order  to  save 
the  faith  that  saves— faith  that  only  the  good  life  is  of 
supreme  worth.  If  the  illusion  be  not  destroyed,  it  will 
destroy  faith.  If  it  be  destroyed  by  those  who  teach  faith, 
the  good  life  may  triumph.  In  the  time  of  Amos  the 
people  followed  the  illusion;  and  they  were  conquered  by 
the  Assyrians,  whom  they  had  called  in  to  assist  them.  But 
this  catastrophe  itself,  thanks  to  the  interpretation  which 
Amos  in  anticipation  had  put  upon  it  and  had  publicly  pro- 
claimed, served  to  bring  at  least  the  leaders  finally  over  to 
the  prophetic  trust  in  the  practice  of  justice  and  mercy  as 
the  supreme  power  that  saves. 

In  like  manner,  in  our  day,  the  nations  are  about  to 
devour  one  another,  and  the  labourers  to  rise  up  against 
those  who  hire  them  ;  and  the  employers  seem  ready  to 
starve  out  or  shoot  down  the  people  ;  and  men  to  degrade 
women,  and  women  to  revolt  against  social  duties  and  their 
own  nature ;  and  the  young,  rejecting  the  wise  counsel  of 
the  ages,  to  experiment  anew,  each  for  himself,  in  conduct. 
These  things  will  probably  come  to  pass,  and  the  beauty  of 
life  will  fade,  and  the  sun  be  darkened.  For  the  Great 
Illusion  is  eating  out  the  soul  of  moral  idealism.  It  is 
leading,  through  the  many  who  still  trust  it,  to  calamity  *; 
while  those  who  have  discovered  its  unreality  have  at  the 
same  time  rid  themselves  of  all  moral  conviction.  These^ 
latter  are  they  who,  on  every  side,  are  boasting,  or  ara| 
secretly  confessing,  and  even  bewailing,  that  morality  to^ 
them  seems  to  be  no  more  than  each  man's  taste  or  whim, 
or  to  be  the  will  of  rulers  or  the  accident  of  temperament, 
education,  and  environment.    Thus  the  Illusion  begets  moral 

*  I  ask  readers  to  note  that  I  do  not  call  belief  in  a  personal"God, 
in  Christ,  or  in  immortality,  an  illusion.  The  illusion  is  the  belief  in 
the  saving  power  of  belief  in  God,  Christ,  immortality,  etc. 
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scepticism.     This,  in  turn,  gives  birth  to  moral  cynicism, 
which,  in  its  order,  brings  forth-first,  lust  for  the  presence 
of  evil,  and,  then,  active  participation  ;   a   succession  not 
unlike  that  by   which,   according   to  Milton,  from  Satan 
sprang  Sin,  in  whom,  by  him.  Death  was  conceived  ;  and  no 
sooner  was  Death  born,  than  it  and  Sin  together  gendered 
the  yelling   monsters  of  Hell-gate.     So  it  may  be  again 
But  if  those  who  trust  to  the  Illusion  hear,  both  before  and 
during  the  catastrophe,  the  prophetic  voice  :  "  Woe  to  them 
who  long  for  the  day  of  the  Lord !     What  to  you  is  the  day 
of  the  Lord?     It  is  darlcness,  not  light  "-if  they  hear  this 
voice,  the  leaders  of  the  nations  may  turn  in  faith  to  the 
Great  Reality,  to  right  conduct,  as  to  the  living  God  and 
Saviour  of  men  and  of  nations. 

The  prophet  who,  in  deference  to  the  religious  sentiment 
of  the  people,  should  neglect  to  point  out  a  fatal  error  in  their 
worship  would  thereby  betray  his  sacred  office.     Amos  had 
been  no  prophet,  had  he,  from  prudence  or  from  courtesy, 
failed  to  break  in  upon  the  public  rejoicings  with  his  hoarse 
words  of  doom.     And,  without  prophesy,  faith  will  never  be 
established.     So  long  as  the  Illusion  wins  the  homage  of 
the  people,  how  is  it  possible  for  them  to  render  service  to 
the  reality  as  master?     Only  the  prophetic  accusation,  with 
its  threat  of  impending  danger,  can  pierce  to  the  pre-occupied 
souls  of  devotees ;  only  the  charge  that  it  w  illusion  will 

dispel  the  Illusion. 

Let  us,  then,  interpret  some  of  the  great  utterances  and 
institutions  of  the  prevalent  religion  in  the  light  of  the 
principle  that  morality  is  the  only  true  and  living  God,  and 
of  the  theory  that  this  principle  has  been  in  fact  the  real 
faith  of  the  Prophets,  and  of  all  teachers  who  since  have 
followed  in  the  line  of  their  inspiration.  If  this  principle  was. 
as  Wellhausen  maintains,  the  essence-whatever  accidents 
may  have  clung  to  it-of  prophetic  faith,  we  shall  soon 
find,  by  applying  it  to  Bible  Uterature,  that  it  gives  meaning, 
Ufe,  and  beauty  to  many  a  detail,  which,  not  seen  in  relation 
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to  it,  Stood  dead,  cold,  and  obstructive.  And  we,  who 
would  exalt  morality  into  a  religion,  could  but  rejoice  to 
find  that  what  we  consciously  hold,  on  independent  grounds, 
to  be  highest  truth,  has,  from  the  first,  been  the  unconscious 
and  yet  chief  principle  of  Judaism  and  Christianity ; 
creating  poetry,  enthusiasm,  character,  fellowship,  service. 
And  so  great  is  the  advantage  of  historical  antecedents  in 
commanding  the  respect  of  the  sceptical,  that  we  could  not 
neglect  to  use  this  discovery  as  furnishing  the  line  of  least 
resistance  in  our  attempt  to  remove  the  prejudices  against 
a  non-theological  view  of  religion  and  morals,  and  in  our 
attempt  to  reconstruct  the  churches  and  priesthoods,  the 
sacraments,  creeds,  and  the  rituals,  into  pure  ethical  dis- 
ciplines. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Wellhausen  be  wrong,  we  should 
soon  discover,  by  detailed  study,  that  the  principle — 
morality  is  the  true  god — is  not  the  secret  clue  to  the 
religion  of  the  Bible.  Such  a  discovery  would,  perhaps, 
disappoint  us  with  the  Bible,  but  it  could  not  weaken  our 
belief  in  the  principle.  If  the  principle  be  the  true  standard 
by  which  to  gauge  the  worth  of  religious  literature,  the  fact 
that  a  book  falls  short  can  only  invalidate  the  book.  And 
even  this  could  be  nothing  but  gain.  For,  if  the  Bible  does 
not  possess  the  high  merit  accredited  to  it,  if  its  principle 
be  not  that  righteousness  is  the  holiest  reality,  then  the 
Bible,  as  a  part  of  the  Great  Illusion,  must  be  cast  aside. 
That  can  be  no  instrument  of  faith  which  does  not  illustrate 
it  or  testify  to  it. 

The  prophet,  however,  has  never  needed  a  book  or  an 
historic  fact  as  precedent.  He,  himself,  is  always  creator  of 
the  words  and  ideas  he  requires,  as  was  Amos  of  Tekoa,  a 
shepherd  from  the  wilderness ;  or  else,  like  Moses,  while  not 
establishing  laws  and  a  State,  he  gives  an  impulse  and  direc- 
tion which  ultimately  issue  in  solid  social  structure.  Of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  for  instance,  Moses  is  now  re- 
garded as  not  the  immediate  begetter,  but  a  remote  pro- 
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genitor.     In  the  shape  in  which  we  have  them  they  could 
not  have  existed  until  eight  centuries  after  Moses     Ihey 
embody  traces  of  the  national  struggle  durmg  the  inter- 
vening time ;  while,  on  its  side,  the  national  struggle  shows 
no  marks  of  the  influence  they  would  have  exercised  if  they 
had  been  promulgated  by  Moses  in  the  Fourteenth  Century 
before  Christ.     They  bear  the  imprint  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Prophets.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  Moses  was  undoubtedly 
the  originator  of  that  great  movement  which,  in  the  Eighth 
and  Seventh  Centuries,  culminated  in  prophecy  and  in  legis- 
lative reform.     Howsoever  opposed  this  view  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Ten  Commandments  may  be  to  the  time- 
honoured  account  given  in  the  Bible  itself  and  believed  until 
our  day,  no  impartial  judge  can  deny  that  to  regard    hem 
as  formed  under  pressure  of  eight  centunes  of  a  nation  s 
thought,  instead  of  as  devised  by  one  man's  inspiration,  only 
enhances  their  historic  and  human  significance. 

As  they  are,  moreover,  accepted  by  almost  all  critics  as 
the  most  representative  embodiment  of  the  whole  Jehovistic 
development,  we  can  find  no  more  fitting  utterance  in  the 
Old  Testament,  to  subject  to  the  idea  of  Righteousness  as 

If  this  idea  constitutes  the  formative  impulse  in  Jewish 
religion,  there  will  still  remain  in  the  Ten  Commandments 
a  profound  and  fruitful  meaning,  even  after  we  have  verbally 
distorted  them  out  of  all  recognition,  by  substitutmg  various 
equivalents  of  the  term  ;.,.ra/>^  whenever  God  is  spoken  of, 
or  is  represented  as  speaking.  Weshall, perhaps, becompelled 
when  God  is  reported  as  talking,  to  drop  the  first  personal 
pronoun,  because  the  personifi.cation  of  morality  mvolved 
in  making  it  talk  like  a  man  is  too  remote  from  our  poetic 
habit      And  yet,  when  once  an  abstract  attribute  oi  conduct 
has  become  the  centre  and  object  of  supreme  concern  to  a 
whole  nation  as  the  one  reality,  the  presence  of  ^bich  in  a 
people  is  the  sign  and  cause  of  future  triumph,  and  the 
absence  of  which  is  believed  to  bring  ruin,  exile,  and  slavery, 
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nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  personify  it,  and  put  words 
into  its  mouth,  as  poets  make  Lust  and  Greed,  or  Love  and 
Innocence,  speak.  But  as  to  the  form  of  command  in  the 
"  Thou  shalt  not,"  in  spite  of  the  seeming  theistic  implica- 
tion, and  apart  from  any  allowable  poetic  licence  in  making 
an  abstract  quality  issue  decrees,  there  is  a  strong  political 
and  sociological  justification  for  retaining  the  imperative 
mood.  In  literal  fact,  there  exists  a  mighty  outside  will  over 
and  above  each  individual  will,  dictating  positive  injunctions. 
It  is  the  general  will  of  the  community,  formulating  laws,  by 
governments,  and  customs,  by  public  opinion.  In  all  the 
Ten  Commandments  it  is  evident  that  the  Community  is 
commanding  each  individual  member  to  act  for  the  good  of 
all  and  for  the  triumph  of  the  race.  One  may  doubt  that  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  declared  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal," 
"  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness ";  but  who  can  doubt 
that  the  community  as  a  whole,  through  its  legislators,  so 
declared  ?  And  not  only  the  present  community,  but  the 
will  of  eight  centuries  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  is  felt  to  express 
itself  in  the  allusion,  in  the  opening  sentence,  to  the  great 
historic  event  of  the  people's  deliverance  "out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage."  The  whole  past 
of  the  race,  in  its  idealistic  effort,  pressed  down  in  these 
words  upon  each  living  man,  exacting  of  him  loyalty  and 
obedience  in  service  to  the  race.  The  imperative  form  of 
the  Commandments  will  survive  the  ethical  reinterpretation 
of  God,  because  it  is  the  natural  expression  of  the  real  and 
abiding  relation  of  the  ideal  community  to  each  one  of  its 
actual  members. 

Paraphrased  into  ethical  and  naturalistic  language,  the 
introductory  sentence,  which  some  critics  regard  as  being 
itself  the  first  of  the  "  Ten  Words,"  might  be  made  to  read  : 
"Right  Conduct  is  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  it  brought  thee  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage."  Here 
is  good  and  sublime  sense,  and  here  is  an  undeniable  historic 
truth,  surviving  our  parody.     The  statesmen  of  the  Eighth 
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and  Seventh  Centuries  before  Christ  might  have  done  worse 
than  formulate  such  a  Word  as  this.  How  it  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  personal  responsibility,  and  recalls  the  heroic  ordeal 
of  the  forefathers  ! 

Grouping  the  First  and  Second  Commandments  together, 
we  might  re-word  them  thus  :   "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  Righteousness.   Thou  shalt  not  make  any  images 
of  any  physical  objects  ;  thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to 
them,  nor  serve  them  ;  for  Morality  is  a  jealous  god  ;  the 
iniquity  of  those  who  hate  it  brings  evil  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and  the  many  who  love 
to  do  right  and  obey  the  moral  commandments  find  mercy." 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  must  forever  remain  the  first  and 
great  ethical  commandment.     It  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
duty,   to    allow    no    compromise    with    what    is    against 
itself,  and  no  rivalry  from  other  energies  or  attributes  of 
nature.     Thousands   of  splendid   potencies  and  pleasures 
obtrude  themselves  upon  the   innocent  and  undisciplined 
imagination,  and  lure  the  heart  of  man,  by  their  rewards  and 
delights,  to  bow  and  serve  in  gratitude  and  terror ;  whereas 
the  blessings  of  justice  and  mercy  are  deeper  and  remoter, 
the  beauty  of  holiness  is  less  dazzling  than  the  glory  of  light 
and  wine,  and  its  strength  less  irresistible  than  the  impulses 
of  appetite.     On  this  account  there  is  no  hope  or  chance 
for  the  supremacy  of  righteousness,  unless  it  be  designedly 
singled  out  and  lifted  up  above  all  other  gods,  and  guarded 
by   parents,   teachers,   judges,   and   lawgivers   against   the 
insidious  usurpation  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  self. 
The  leaders  of  Israel  had  learned  how  prone  a  people  is  to 
fall  away  from  fidelity  to  its  ideal  task,  and  they  devised  a 
check  to  this  tendency  by  making  a  religion  of  morality ; 
they  singled  out  conduct,  and  used  all  the  sanctions  of  poetry, 
architecture,  ritual,  legislation,  and  education  in  history,  to 
draw   the  minds  of  men  towards  it.      And  they  did  not 

wholly  fail. 

We  sometimes  marvel  at  the  unique  vitality  of  the  Hebrew 
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race.  But  did  any  other  ever  set  up  right  conduct  as  very 
God  of  very  God,  and  make  homage  to  it  the  first  law  ? 
Except  for  the  insight  and  foresight  of  its  ancient  statesmen, 
revealed  in  this  and  other  laws,  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
Hebrew  race  was  pre-eminent,  either  in  physique  or  intellect, 
over  its  neighbours.  The  ethical  character  of  its  religion  is 
what  has  made  it  able  to  endure,  and  again,  in  our  day,  to 
be  the  object  of  envious  and  malicious  persecution.  For  a 
man,  for  a  family,  for  a  nation,  the  first  requisite  of  length 
and  strength  of  life  is  to  set  morality  before  all  other  gods. 
This  is  implied  as  the  reason  for  the  First  Commandment, 
expressed  in  the  Second  (which  is  so  closely  allied  with 
the  first  as  to  be  almost  one  with  it),  where  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers,  as  if  by  the  law  of  heredity,  is  declared  to 
be  visited  upon  the  children.  We  cannot  think  the  Jews 
were  by  nature  morally,  any  more  than  physically  and  intel- 
lectually, superior  to  their  neighbours.  They  did  not  do 
right  spontaneously  more  often  than  others  ;  but  it  was  the 
conscious  device  of  forcing  the  importance  of  conduct  upon 
the  people,  that  made  them  remember,  in  the  midst  of  mis- 
fortunes, the  cause  of  them.  In  this  way  they  learned  to 
convert  their  experience  into  wisdom  and  into  strenuousness 
of  will. 

But  the  Third  Commandment  shows  still  subtler  psycho- 
logical insight  and  statesmanlike  forethought.  If  morality 
is  to  be  the  supreme  god,  and  no  other  thing  allowed  the 
first  place  in  the  imagination  and  sentiment,  it  is  not  enough 
to  discourage  the  worship  of  other  objects,  but  every  word 
that  stands  for  morality  must  be  accounted  sacred.  The 
proneness  to  degrade  an  object  of  reverence  by  violent 
or  flippant  speech  is  recognised  by  the  law-giver  as 
dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  State.  When  a  man 
breaks  a  contract  made  in  the  name  of  Righteousness, 
regarded  as  the  highest  Power  to  bless  or  curse 
mankind,  he,  besides  doing  wTong  to  some  one  person, 
also  weakens  the  social  reverence  for  Righteousness ;  for  a 
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name  and  the  thing  named  are  inseparable  in  men's 
hearts.  "Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  vain."  Here,  again,  we  note  the  effort  to  awaken 
intellectual  earnestness  and  seriousness  in  regarding  morality, 
as  if  the  hope  of  overcoming  evil  impulses  lies  in  attending 
to  conduct,  in  centring  the  mind  upon  it.  Violent  and 
flippant  speech  does  not  spring  from  vicious  motives,  so 
much  as  from  thoughtlessness  ;  and  the  real  evil  of  it  consists 
in  the  gradual  and  perhaps  unanticipated  lowering  of  the 
value  of  the  sacred  object. 

But  the  legislator  who  would  build  a  State  upon  psycho- 
logical foundations,  eternal  in  the  nature  of  man,  must  deepen 
his  discipline  of  man's  thoughts  beyond  the  effects  of  these 
first  three  Commandments.  The  routine,  the  business,  the 
cares  of  life,  tend  to  crowd  out  all  thought  of  the  highest, 
all  knowledge  of  the  great  past,  and  all  providence  for  the 
remote  destinies  of  mankind.  What  invention  of  genius  can 
off-set  the  dead  weight  of  sordid  work  and  bondage  to 
immediate  petty  ends  ?  The  greatest  invention  ever  made, 
surpassing  all  the  mechanical  ingenuities  together  of  our 
Nineteenth  Century,  was  that  device  by  which  Moses,  at 
regular,  definite,  closely-recurring  periods,  stemmed  the 
tide  of  his  people's  absorption  in  outward  materialistic 
occupations  and  in  the  pleasures  and  diversions  of  the 
senses,  and  turned  their  energies  to  the  reverent  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  righteousness.  Keep  the  Sabbath  day  to 
sanctify  it,  as  Righteousness  thy  god  constrains  thee. 
Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  thy  work,  but  the 
seventh  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God;  in  it 
thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy 
daughter,  nor  thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant ;  that  thy 
manservant  and  thy  maidservant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou  ; 
and  remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  that  conformity  to  the  moral  law  brought  thee  out  thence 
through  its  power  to  save  ;  therefore  Righteousness  thy  god 
constrains  thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day. 
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This  purely  human  and  natural  invention  of  a  nation's 
setting  apart  for  moral  reflection  one  day  in  seven, 
made  by  the  leader  of  a  nomadic  and  semi-barbaric 
tribe,  places  him  among  the  few  consummate  geniuses 
of  the  human  race.  Other  tribes  had  kept  one  day 
in  seven  in  homage  of  the  stars,  the  moon,  and  the 
seasons  ;  but  Moses,  it  is  generally  agreed,  gave  it  its  ethical 
signification.  His  device  may  be  discarded  ;  but,  if  so,  the 
ethical  foundations  of  our  civilization  will  be  undermined. 
What  could  take  its  place?  And  what  stionger  proof  could 
be  required  of  the  fact  that  morality  was  the  essential  god 
of  the  ancient  Jews  than  the  flood  of  light  thrown  upon 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  race  by  interpreting  this  Command- 
ment as  having  been  equivalent  to  saying  :  "  Consecrate  one 
day  in  seven  by  thinking  upon  thy  duty  to  thy  race." 

This  Commandment,  together  with  the  three  preceding  it,  is 
generally  regarded  as  purely  "  theological."  It  is,  therefore, 
inferred  that,  to  anyone  who  has  ceased  to  believe  in  a  per- 
sonal creator  of  the  universe,  these  first  four  injunctions 
can  have  no  import.  The  remaining  six  commandments 
are  spoken  of  as  ethical,  in  contradistinction  to  those  en- 
joining Jehovah-worship.  But,  according  to  our  interpreta- 
tion, the  Ten  Commandments  become  psychologically,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  statesmanship,  all  of  a  piece. 
The  first  four  are  the  great  universal  psychological  and  socio- 
logical laws;  then  follow  six,  which  are  detailed,  specific 
injunctions.  The  first  four  are  elemental  and  primary. 
Secure  obedience  to  these,  and  the  others  will  be  carried 
out.  But  omit  these,  and  your  morals  become  mechanical, 
inorganic,  dead,  and  p.iritanical.  The  first  four  are  inward, 
spiritual,  dynamic  ;  they  seem  to  be  built  upon  a  synthetic 
conception  of  human  nature,  implying  that  mental  procedure 
is  from  universal  principles  and  ideas  to  a  knowledge  and 
performance  of  special  duties.  As  if  the  lawgivers  reasoned : — 
if  the  people  reverence  the  good  life  as  the  object  of 
supreme  worship,  and  set  up  nothing  else  above  it,  and  keep 
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the  signs  and  symbols  in  speech  that  refer  to  it  sacred,  and 
honour  it  one  whole  day  each  week  by  reflecting  upon  its 
historic  and  national  importance,  the  training  of  moral 
judgment  involved,  and  the  accumulation  of  moral  impetus, 
will  secure  their  seeing  and  doing  what  is  right. 

If  we  define  religion  to  be  the  setting  up  of  some  object 
—real,  or  imagined  to  be  real— as  a  god,  that  is,  as  an 
object  of  supreme  reverence,  homage,  or  worship,  we  note 
that  these   first   four  Commandments   are  religious ;  they 
enjoin  the  setting  up  of  an  object  for  worship ;  while  the 
remaining  six  are  purely  and  simply  moral.    But  if  the  object 
set  up  in  the  first  four  is  Morality  itself,  these  Command- 
ments are  equally,  and  in  a  deeper  sense,  moral.     Morality 
in  them  is  lifted  up  as  a  god.     Religion  becomes  a  worship 
of  the   moral   ideal.     We   may  class  the   first  four  Com- 
mandments together  as  being  "  ethical,"  consciously  moral, 
enjoining  a  mental  training,  with  the  purpose  of  developing 
in  one  the  power  to  be  and  do  good,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  last  six,  which  are  directly  and  nawefy  moral,  dictating 
what  is  to  be  done  or  felt,  as  if  assuming  that  one  had  the 
power.       Religion   here,    then,   deals   with   the   means  of 
acquiring  the  power  to  do  right.     And  the  means  are  simple 
enough.     Paying    attention    to   morality,   excluding   other 
objects ;  keeping  ethical  words  holy ;  devoting  regular  and 
frequent  times  to  reflection  and  quiet  dedication— these  will 
generate  motive-force.     And  there  is  no  other  way.     We 
shall  not  be  moral  unless  we  are  first  ethical.     "  Ethical 
culture"— the  eff'ort   and    training    to   become   moral— is 
religious ;  it  is  inevitably  devout,  humble,  in  fear,  strenuous, 
exalted.     Its  enthusiasm  is  the  tumult  accompanying  the 
inrush  of  power  not  yet  directed  into  habitual  acts.     Its 
agonies  are  the  unavoidable  pain  of  a  will  powerless  to  fulfil 

itself. 

Our  analysis,  while  revealing  the  diff"erence  between 
the  religious  and  the  moral  Commandments,  at  the 
same  time  exhibits  a   homogeneity   of  character    wholly 
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obscured  by  the  interpretation  which  reads  cosmic  mono- 
theism  into   the   first   four,    and  then  suddenly  shifts  us, 
in  the  others,  to  a  purely  historical,  social,  human  point  of 
view.     According  to  our  ethical  interpretation  of  God,  the 
Commandments,  as  a  whole,  possess  at  the  same  time  a 
psychological,  a  political,  and  a  religious  unity,  that  is  too 
marvellous  to  be  a  mere  accident.     An  explanation  that  was 
not  true  could  not  discover  such  harmony  and  interdepen- 
dence and  mutual  support  of  parts.     The  first  Command- 
ments come  first,  because  they  are  preparatory,  in  the  order 
they  are  given.     Even  the  elaboration  of  reasons  given  in 
the  second  and  fourth  is  politically  and  educationally  neces- 
sary, and  is  not  an  intrusion  of  foreign   matter — clumsily 
and  disproportionally — by  an  alien  hand ;  for  the  reasons 
for  not  making  images  to  worship,  for  not  taking  the  terms 
denoting  righteousness  in  vain,  and  for  keeping  the  day  of 
rest,  are  not  so  apparent  on  the  surface  or  to  the  experience  of 
the  young,  as  are  the  reasons  against  murder,  theft,  and 
adultery.      The   separate  Commandments  may  have  been 
formulated  in   widely   different   epochs,  and  after  passing 
through  many  minds ;  but  the  genius  of  the  people  finally 
gives  to  them  the  unity  even  of  a  great  literary  composition. 
There  is  no  break  in  purpose  or  point  of  view  as  we  pass 
from  the  word  :   "  Consecrate  one  day  in  seven  by  thinking 
upon    thy    duty    to    thy    nation,"    to    the    one    exacting 
deference  of  children  to  parents.     This  Fifth  Command- 
ment, "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  as  the  law  of 
duty  requires,  that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged,  and  that 
it   may  go  well   with  thee   in  the   land  to   which   justice 
and  loyalty    have   brought   thy   people,"  is   more    closely 
allied  in  meaning  and  form  with  those  which  precede  than 
with  those  that  follow.     It  is  a  great  historic  injunction, 
binding  the  generations.     It  is,  as  it  were,  still  religious. 
Next  to  Righteousness  itself,  shall  be  lifted  up  on  high,  in 
reverence  and  awe,  by  each  one  of  us,  those  two  human 
beings  who  are  most  responsible  for  our  existence,  and  who 
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have  sacrificed  most  for  us.  Only  such  reverence  and 
loyalty  will  secure  the  transmission  from  one  generation  to 
another  of  the  moral  idealism  of  the  past. 
^  The  last  five  Commandments  need  not  here  detain  us  at 
great  length.  It  might  be  well  to  note,  however,  that  there 
is  a  descent  from  the  idea  of  Righteousness,  through  the 
moral  relationship  of  the  young  and  old,  to  the  special 
duties  towards  individual  human  beings.  These  last 
rules  together  were  embraced  in  what  Christ  named  the 
second  Great  Commandment :  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself." 

But  if  we  have  interpreted  the  first  four  of  the  ten 
aright,  we  must  now  realize  how  impossible  it  is  to 
include  the  whole  of  the  moral  law  under  the  conception 
of  love  to  one's  neighbour.  The  ethical  life  is  deeper,  and 
its  discipline  more  organic  and  essential  to  each  one's  own 
sanity  of  soul  and  sobriety  of  will,  than  mere  kindness, 
love,  or  affection  for  other  individual  mortals ;  less  tender 
and  gentle  than  devotion  to  persons,  but  more  binding  and 
inexorable,  more  awful  and  sublime,  is  devotion  to  the  Moral 
Law  itself.  And  if  Christ,  when  he  said  "  The  Lord  thy 
God,"  meant  Righteousness  worshipped  as  the  supreme 
reality,  then  we  must  assent  to  his  declaration  that  this  is 
the  first  and  great  Commandment :  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind."  But  whether  he  meant  this  or  not,  and  what- 
ever the  Prophets  may  have  meant,  we,  who  would  save  the 
faith  in  morality  by  destroying  the  illusion  that  any  other 
power  can  deliver  man,  must  declare  that  to  love  Right- 
eousness "  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,"  is  forever  the  First  and  Great  Command- 
ment. That  "thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself"  is 
the  second.  But  it  is  only  the  second.  It  may  be  "  like 
unto  the  First,"  but  it  cannot  replace  nor  displace  it.  "  On 
these  two  Commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets  "  of  Ethical  Religion. 
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